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UPDATED  POPULATION  AND  HABITAT  COMMENTS  ABOUT  THE 
REPTILES  OF  THE  SWAN  ISLANDS,  HONDURAS 

JAMES  R.  MCCRANIE,’  ALEXIS  HARRISON,^  AND  LEONARDO  VALDES  ORELLANA^ 


AhSTK.vcT.  Wo  discuss  tlu'  results  of  a  roccut  trip  to 
tlie  isolated  Swau  Islands,  Honduras.  \V’('  include 
habitat  noh'S  for  t'acli  ol  the  reptilian  specit's  we 
encountered.  .Also,  we  compare  nine  of  the  13 
reptilian  spc'cies  pre\iouslv  reported  from  these 
islands  with  the  only  pre\ious  reptilian  species  list 
that  contains  natural  histor\  notes.  (Comparisons 
behwen  our  2012  experiences  and  those'  of  a  1912 
trip  (k'monstrate  that  the  following  changes  ha\e 
occurred  in  the  past  ceutun :  three  lizard  species  ha\e 
been  iutroducc'd  by  humans;  two  of  the  four  island 
endemic  reptilian  species  remain  common,  as  they 
were  in  1912;  one  endemic  lizard  species  appears  to 
ha\e  declined  drastically  in  numbers;  and  the  single 
endemic  snake  spc'cies  remains  as  poorly  known  now' 
as  it  was  in  1912. 

Ke\  w'ords:  .Annotatc'd  Spc'cies  Li.st,  Sw'an  Islands, 
(Caribbean  Sea,  Eiwironmental  Notes,  Reptilia 

INTRODUCTION 

The  reptilian  species  known  from  the 
Swan  Islands  (usually  not  including  the 
marine  turtles)  have  been  listed  several 
times,  most  recently  by  Powell  and  Hen¬ 
derson  (2012),  who  failed  to  mention  the 
Kvo  species  of  Hemidactiflus  recently  intro¬ 
duced  there  (Sandoval  et  al.,  2007;  Kohler 
and  Ferrari,  2011).  Many  of  the  existing  lists 
have  erroneously  included  a  Cnerniclopho- 
nis  from  the  Swan  Islands  (last  by  Savage, 
2002).  MeCranie  (2017)  discussed  the 

'  10770  S\\’  104  Stix'ct,  Miami,  Florida  33157. 
Author  for  cona'.spoiuh'iiec’  ( jmecraui('^''b('llsouth. 

U('t). 

“  IJc'partmeut  of  Orgaui.smie  and  F\ olutiouary 
Biologv  ,  Ilar\  ard  Uui\-er.sit\ ,  (Cambridge',  .Mas.saehii- 
.sc'tt.s  ()123S. 

’  (Colonia  America,  Bhxjiie  9,  (Ca.sa  1800,  (Co¬ 
max  agtiela,  MD(C,  llondura.s. 


situation  regarding  the  Cnemidophortis 
from  these  islands. 

Almost  all  authors  who  have  discussed 
the  reptilian  species  of  the  Swan  Islands  do 
not  give  any  information  about  habitats  of 
the  resident  species,  witli  the  exception  of 
Lister  (1976a,1976b).  Also,  besides  Lister, 
none  of  those  authors  had  visited  tliose 
islands,  or  apparently  even  examined  spec¬ 
imens.  The  main  exception  wdtli  regard  to 
habitat  information  and  examination  of 
specimens  is  Barbour  (1914),  although  he 
did  not  visit  the  Swan  Islands  himself. 
Barbour  (1914)  described  four  new  species 
endemic  to  the  Swan  Islands,  all  of  which 
are  considered  valid  herein.  Barbour  (1914) 
relied  on  the  field  notes  of  G.  Nelson,  the 
original  collector  of  those  species,  to  write 
some  brief  but  excellent  field  notes  about 
three  of  the  four  species. 

The  Honduran  Swan  Islands  consist  of  two 
still-forested  islands,  at  least  paitially  forested 
in  the  case  of  Big  Swan  Island,  located  in  the 
Cimbbean  Sea  about  160  km  to  ISO  km  north 
of  the  northeastern  Honduran  mainland 
(Keith,  1985;  Morgan,  1985)  and  about  350 
km  southwest  of  Grand  Gayman  Island,  the 
closest  non-Honduran  island,  making  them 
“among  the  most  isolated  islands  of  the  M>st 
Indies”  (Morgan,  1985:  42).  Aceitnno  and 
Medina  (2008)  erroneously  wrote  that  the 
Swan  Islands  were  250  km  from  the  Honduran 
mainland.  The  two  islands  that  imike  up  this 
island  group  are  called  Big  Swam  Island  and 
Little  Swan  Island  herein.  The  Swan  Islands 
group  is  also  called  the  Islas  del  Gisne  or  Islas 
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Figure  1 .  The  Honduran  Naval  Base  and  nearby  abandoned 
structures  on  Big  Swan  Island,  as  seen  from  an  airplane.  Photo 
taken  on  9  December  2012  by  Alexis  Harrison  (A.  H.) 


Santanilla  on  some  maps  and  by  some 
inhabitants  of  northeastern  Honduras.  The 
Swan  Islands  have  had  a  long  and  conflicted 
history^  and  were  claimed  by  the  U.S.  until  the 
U.S.  dropped  its  claim  during  1972  (see 
Weigel,  1973).  The  Swan  Islands  are  part  of 
the  department  of  Gracias  a  Dios  (Atlas 
Geografico  2006),  not  die  Islas  de  la  Bahia, 
as  stated  on  the  Wikipedia  website  (http://en. 
wikipedia.org/wiki/Great_Swan_Island;  last 
downloaded  4  June  2016).  Aldiough  several 
reptiles  have  been  reported  from  both  islands, 
no  amphibians  occur  on  either  island. 

No  evidence  indicates  that  the  Swan 
Islands  were  ever  connected  with  the 
mainland  or  any  other  West  Indian  island 
(Morgan,  1985,  1989).  Big  Swan  has  a  land 
area  of  about  3  km"^  and  Little  Swan  about  2 
km“  (Morgan,  1985,  1989),  although  Powell 
and  Henderson  (2012)  reported  a  land  area 
of  5.5  km""  for  Big  Swan  and  2.5  km*^  for 
Little  Swan.  Some  researchers  consider  a 
third  island,  called  Gayo  del  Pajaro  Bobo 
(Booby  Gay),  to  be  an  island  in  the  Islas  del 
Gisne  chain,  but  this  tiny  cay  is  too  small  to 
constitute  an  island  (land  area  less  than  0.1 
km")  and  is  only  slightly  separated  from  Big 
Swan.  The  highest  elevation  on  Big  Swan  is 
only  14  m  and  that  on  Little  Swan  only  20  m 
(Keith,  1985).  Morgan  (1985,  1989)  gave  the 
coordinates  for  Big  Swan  Island  as  17°24'N, 
83°56'W.  Our  readings  with  a  handheld 
global  positioning  system  from  the  center  of 


Figure  2.  Edge  of  airstrip  and  adjacent  forest  on  Big  Swan 
Island.  Photo  taken  on  9  December  2012  by  A.  H. 


the  Naval  Base  Headquarters  on  Big  Swan 
were  17°24.333'N,  83°56.510'W  (WGS84). 
The  elevation  was  recorded  as  8  m.  Met 
Office  (1978)  reported  that  the  average 
maximum  daily  temperature  for  the  period 
from  1917  to  1936  (some  data  incomplete) 
was  86°F  and  the  average  minimum  daily 
temperature  was  75°F.  In  general,  a  dry' 
season  occurs  from  January  to  May,  and  a 
wet  season  from  June  to  December  (Weigel, 
1973).  Weigel  (1973)  also  provided  much 
information  on  the  history  of  human  pres¬ 
ence  on  Big  Swan.  Little  Swan  is  uninhab¬ 
itable  to  humans  and  their  domesticated 
animals  because  of  its  rock)'  cliffs  tliat 
stretch  from  shoreline  to  shoreline.  McGra- 
nie  (2011:  26-27)  classified  the  forests  on 
these  islands  as  “Lowland  Dry'  Forest,  West 
Indian  Subregion.”  Figures  1-8  show  some 
of  the  habitat  on  die  Swan  Islands  during 
December  2012,  whereas  Figure  9  shows 
the  field  group. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

We  conducted  fieldwork  and  collected 
tissues  and  some  specimens  on  Big  Swan 
Island  from  9  to  13  December  2012  and 
during  the  morning  of  12  December  on 
Little  Swan  Island.  We  targeted  all  reptilian 
species  on  the  islands,  with  A.  H.  primarily 
focused  on  anoles.  Powell  and  Henderson 
(2012)  listed  eight  reptile  species  from  the 
Swan  Islands.  We  were  able  to  collect  and 
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Figure  3.  Interior  forest  on  Big  Swan  Island.  Photo  taken  on 
14  December  2012  by  Leonardo  Valdes  Orellana  (L.  V.  O.) 


closely  observe  sLx  of  the  species,  only 
lacking  the  extiqoated  Ameiva  and  Cuhophis 
brooksi,  which  is  endemic  to  Little  Swan 
Island.  Two  introduced  species  of  Hemi- 
dactyhis  were  overlooked  by  Powell  and 
Henderson  (2012).  Those  two  species  of 
Hemidactijlus  were  first  collected  during 
2007  (Sandoval  et  ah,  2007;  Kohler  and 
Ferrari,  2011,  as  H.  hrookii  Gray,  1845). 

RESULTS 

Lizards 

Gekkonoidea 

Gekkonidae 

Hemidactylus  frenatus  Schlegel  (1836  IN 
A.  M.  C.  Dumeril  and  Bibron) 

This  introduced  house  gecko  (Fig.  10)  has 


Figure  4.  Coastal  forest  on  southwestern  side  of  Big  Swan 
Island.  Photo  taken  on  17  December  2012  by  L.  V.  O. 


Figure  5.  Coastal  forest  on  northern  side  of  Big  Swan  Island. 
Photo  taken  during  December  2012  by  A.  H. 


rapidly  become  abundant  in  all  edificarian 
or  non  edificarian  situations  on  Big  Swan 
Island,  including  walls  associated  with  the 
naval  base  and  in  seminatural  situations 
throughout  Big  Swan  Island.  It  appears  to 
be  rapidly  eliminating  the  native  and 
endemic  Aristelliger  nelson  i  on  Big  Swan 
(see  below)  despite  being  first  collected  on 
Big  Swan  in  2007  (Sandoval  et  ah,  2007). 
Similar  elimination  of  other  Honduran 
endemic,  arboreal  gekkotan  lizards  by  H. 
frenatus  has  been  documented  on  the 
Honduran  Bay  Islands  (McCranie,  2017) 
and  on  islands  in  the  Golfo  de  Fonseca  in 
southern  Honduras  (McCranie  and  Gut- 
sche,  2016;  also  see  Powell,  2003  regarding 
that  suspicion  on  Isla  de  Utila,  Honduras). 
We  collected  a  series  of  these  nonnative 
geckos  on  Big  Swan  and  deposited  these 


Figure  6.  Damaged  structure  from  U.S.  time  on  Big  Swan 
Island.  Photo  taken  on  14  December  2012  by  L.  V.  O. 
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Figure  7.  Interior  forest  on  Little  Swan  Island.  Photo  taken  on 
12  December  2012  by  L.  V.  O. 


specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  collections  (MCZ  R-191070, 
191124,  191127-30,  191136,  191140-41, 
191147-54). 

Hemidactylus  mabouia  (Moreau  de 
Jonnes,  1818) 

This  is  anotlier  introduced  house  gecko 
(Fig.  11),  also  first  found  on  Big  Swan 
during  2007.  As  is  the  case  in  other 
Honduran  localities  (McCranie,  2017),  H. 
mabouia  was  apparently  being  replaced  by 
H.  frenatus  by  the  time  of  our  2012  visit. 
The  single  H.  mabouia  we  collected  (MCZ 
R-192116)  was  found  on  the  wall  of  an  old 
building  near  the  naval  base.  We  note  that 
both  H.  frenatus  and  H.  mabouia  were 
erroneously  reported  from  Big  Swan  as  H. 
brookii  by  Kohler  and  Ferrari  (2011). 


Figure  8.  North-central  coast  of  Little  Swan  Island  showing 
the  ragged  cliffs  and  forests  of  that  island.  Photo  taken  on  12 
December  2012  by  L.  V.  O. 


Sphaerodactylidae 
Aristelliger  nelsoni  Barbour  (1914) 

This  species  is  apparently  being  quickly 
replaced  by  the  introduced  gecko  H. 
frenatus.  This  native  and  endemic  Aristel¬ 
liger  (Fig.  12)  proved  difficult  to  find 
during  our  trip,  but  H.  frenatus  was 
extremely  common  in  all  parts  of  Big  Swan, 
including  nonedificarian  forest  types.  We 
found  one  A.  nelsoni  inside  a  termite  nest 
during  the  day  (MCZ  R-191121),  one 
beneath  tree  bark  during  the  day  (MCZ 
R-191165),  and  two  others  (MCZ  R- 
191071,  191146)  were  active  on  an  old 
fence  post  at  dusk.  These  two  specimens 
were  collected  at  the  same  time.  Other 
crepuscular  and  nighttime  searches  did  not 
reveal  additional  individuals.  However,  all 
walls  associated  with  the  naval  base  and 
previous  structures  left  by  the  Americans 
were  heavily  populated  with  H.  frenatus 
during  the  night.  Clearly,  H.  frenatus  is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  native  nocturnal  and 
arboreal  gecko  fauna  on  Big  Swan  as  well 
as  the  remainder  of  Honduras  (McCranie, 
2017).  Barbour  (1914)  discussed  tlie  natu¬ 
ral  history  of  A.  nelsoni  from  both  Swan 
Islands  on  the  basis  of  tire  collector’s  field 
notes  of  1912  and  wrote:  “Mr.  Nelson 
states  that  the  species  is  extremely  common 
on  both  Swan  Islands.  It  is  frequently 
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Figure  9.  The  authors  on  the  left  (J.  R.  M.,  L.  V.  O.,  A.  H.)  and  the  pilot  gassing  up  the  airplane  to  leave.  Photo  taken  on  12 
December  2012  by  an  unknown  soldier. 

heard  croaking  at  dusk  both  among  the 
coconut  palms,  in  tlie  houses  (on  [Big] 

Swan  Island),  and  in  the  woods.  On  Little 
Swan  Island  the  species  occurs  only  in  the 
jungle  since  this  island  is  and  always  has 
been  uninhabited  and  is  without  any 
cleared  land.”  Those  1912  observations 
clearly  contrast  to  what  we  found  on  Big 
Swan  Island  100  years  later. 


Sphaerodactylus  exsul  Barbour  (1914) 

In  December  2012,  this  tiny  lizard  (Fig. 
13)  endemic  to  the  Swan  Islands  was 
common  beneath  ground  debris  on  Big 
Swan  and  easily  seen  under  leaves  and 
loose  rocks  wherever  forested  areas  oc¬ 
curred.  Individuals  of  this  diurnal  Sphaer- 
odactylus  move  rapidly  when  uncovered. 


Figure  10.  Hemidactylus  frenatus  (MCZ  R-191070).  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 
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Figure  11.  Hemidactylus  mabouia  (MCZ  R-192116).  Photo  by  J.  R,  M. 


and  are  difficult  to  capture  without  damag¬ 
ing  their  fragile  skin.  This  was  an  abundant 
lizard  during  1912  (Barbour,  1914:  265)  on 
Little  Swan  (also  see  Barbour,  1921:  256), 
but  remarkably  was  not  found  on  Big  Swan 
at  that  time.  Barbour  (1914:  264-265) 
wrote:  “Mr.  Nelson  says  that  these  little 


lizards  are  very  abundant  in  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  humus  and  fallen  leaves  in  the 
cavities  and  depressions  so  very  common  in 
the  sharply  eroded  aeolian  limestone  of  tlie 
island.”  We  collected  a  series  on  Big  Swan 
Island  (MCZ  R-191069,  191089-92, 
19112.5-26,  191142-45). 


Figure  12.  Aristelliger  nelsoni  {MCZ  R-191146).  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 
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Figure  13.  Sphaerodactylus  exsul  (MCZ  R-191125).  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 


Neoiguania 

Dactyloidae 

Norops  nelsoni  (Barbour,  1914) 

The  anoles  of  the  vSwan  Islands  are 
members  of  the  Norops  sagrei  species 
complex.  This  anole  is  abundant  on  both 
Big  and  Little  Swan  islands,  and  occurs  at 
the  highest  densit)’  of  any  lizard  species 
J.R.M.  has  seen  in  all  of  Honduras.  A.H. 
posted  several  discussions  about  this  species 
on  Anole  Annals  during  2013  (see  Appen¬ 
dix).  This  anole  was  prominent  in  all 
forested  and  deforested  areas  on  both 
islands.  EvervAvhere  one  would  sit  down 

j 

for  a  break,  numerous  individuals  would 
appear  within  a  few  minutes.  Barbour 
(1914:  287  from  G.  Nelson’s  1912  field 
notes)  called  it  “exceedingly  abundant  in  all 
situations  on  both  islands”  during  1912. 
This  has  not  changed  during  the  siibsecpient 
100  years. 

The  anoles  on  Big  Swan  Island  (Figs.  14, 
15)  are  similar  in  appearance  to  N.  sagrei 
except  notably  larger,  vdth  a  darker  dewlap 
described  as  “deep  olive-gray”  (Barbour, 
1914:  287;  Ruibal,  1964:  493)  or  “burnt 


umber”  to  “clay  color”  (McCranie  and 
Kohler,  2015:  116-117).  Sexual  dimoq^hism 
in  this  species  is  very'  pronounced,  possibl)' 
as  a  consequence  of  ecological  release  in  a 
population  with  no  anoline  competitors 
(Lister,  1976a,  1976b).  On  average,  die 
males  we  measured  had  a  snout-vent  length 
(SVL)  of  71.2  mm  (SD  of  ±4.9)  and  a  mass 
of  8.3  g  (±2.1)  and  females  were  52.4  mm 
(±3.4)  and  2.9  g  (±0.6),  respectively. 

The  anoles  on  Big  Swan  Island  were 
found  in  a  wide  range  of  habitats.  Males 
were  found  primarily  on  tree  trunks  and 
branches  (32/33  observations),  whereas 
females  used  a  wader  range  of  substrates, 
including  trunks  and  branches  (27/38),  the 
ground  (6/38),  man-made  waiod  and  metal 
posts  (3/38),  rocks  (1/38),  and  leaves  (1/38). 
Males  were  found  at  an  average  heieht  of  94 
cm  (±48)  on  perches  averaging  8  cm  (±4) 
in  diameter.  Females  used  perches  averag¬ 
ing  51  cm  (±39)  above  the  ground,  with  a 
diameter  of  8  cm  (±7).  Most  animals  w^ere 
obseiwed  in  full  or  partial  shade:  20/33 
males  and  25/38  females  w^ere  in  full  shade, 
whereas  12/33  males  and  10/38  females 
were  in  partial  shade,  and  only  1/33  males 
and  3/38  females  w^ere  in  full  sunlight.  This 
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Figure  14.  Adult  male  Norops  ne/son/ from  Big  Swan  Island  (MCZ  R-192108).  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 


preference  for  shade  corresponded  to  an 
average  of  97%  (±5)  canopy  cover  for  males 
and  95%  (±16)  for  females.  A  series  was 
collected  on  Big  Swan  for  future  taxonomic 
study  (MCZ  R-192031-42,  192059-79, 
192108-12,  192114). 

Both  males  and  females  on  Big  Swan 
Island  were  most  frequently  observed 


perched  with  their  head  oriented  toward 
the  ground  (18/20  and  14/20  observations, 
respectively).  When  approached,  both 
males  and  females  tended  to  flee  up  into 
the  canopy  (16/18  and  14/16  observations, 
respectively).  This  species  appears  to  con¬ 
form  to  a  trunk-ground  ecomorph  in  most 
respects,  but  the  tendency  to  flee  upward 


Figure  15.  Adult  male  dewlap  of  Norops  nelsoni  from  Big  Swan  Island  (MCZ  R-192114).  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 
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Figure  16.  Adult  male  and  dewlap  of  Norops  nelsoni  Uom  Little  Swan  Island  (MCZ  R-194190).  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 


into  the  canopy  is  more  t)/pical  of  tmnk- 
crowm  anoles  (e.g.,  Williams,  1972,  1983). 

The  N.  nelsoni  collected  on  Little  Swan 
Island  (Figs.  16,  17)  had  very'  distinctive 
coloration  in  life  relative  to  the  anoles  on 
Big  Swan.  Male  dewlap  coloration  was  less 
dark  with  more  yellow-orange  tones.  An¬ 


other  striking  difference  was  the  presence  of 
vivid  yellow  and  green  longitudinal  stripes 
and  reticulations  against  a  dark  background 
on  the  bodies  of  males,  compared  wdth  solid 
body  coloration  in  males  on  Big  Swan.  The 
most  striking  difference,  however,  was  the 
yellow  pigmentation  of  the  heads  of  both 


Figure  17.  Adult  female  of  Norops  nelsoni  Uom  Little  Swan  Island  (MCZ  R-194191).  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 
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sexes  on  Little  Swan,  though  somewhat 
more  prominent  in  the  females.  Both  males 
and  females  on  Big  Swan  lacked  yellow 
heads.  The  anoles  of  Little  Swan  were  also 
smaller,  on  average,  than  the  anoles  of  Big 
Swan:  males  averaged  65.2  mm  (±7.6)  SVL 
and  5.3  g  (±1.6)  mass,  and  females  50.9  mm 
(±1.6)  SVL  and  2.2  g  (±0.3)  mass.  Males 
from  Little  Swan  were  significantly  smaller 
than  males  from  Big  Swan  with  respect  to 
both  SVL  (^  =  -2.8,  df=22.5,  p  =  0.010)  and 
body  mass  {t  =  —5.2,  df  =  38.1,  p  <  0.001). 
Females  also  differed  significantly  in  mass  {t 
=  —3.4,  df  =  17.8,  p  =  0.003),  but  not  in  SVL 
(f  =  — 1.6796,  df=  8.341,  p  =  0.130).  A  series 
of  Little  Swan  anoles  was  also  collected 
(MCZ  R-192043-58,  192091-92,  192113, 
194190-91). 

Given  the  differences  in  coloration  and 
size  between  the  anoles  of  Big  and  Little 
Swan  islands,  the  results  of  future  work  on 
genetic  differences  between  these  two 
populations  and  others  in  the  N.  sagrei 
species  complex  will  be  interesting.  Might 
two  populations  in  such  proximity  and  so 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean  have 
diverged  enough  to  merit  status  as  a  distinct 
species  or  as  two  distinct  species?  The  data 
we  were  able  to  collect  in  our  short  time  on 
tlie  islands  are  insufficient  to  answer  this 
question,  but  they  do  suggest  that  there 
might  be  an  interesting  evolutionary  story 
hidden  there. 

Iguanidae 

Iguana  iguana  (Linnaeus,  1758) 

This  iguana  was  still  common  on  the 
rocky  cliffs  on  Big  Swan  near  the  sea 
during  2012,  even  though  it  is  regularly  and 
illegally  collected  for  its  meat  and  eggs  by 
nonregulated  lobster  fisherman  that  fre¬ 
quently  visit  the  Swan  Islands.  J.R.M. 
watched,  with  binoculars,  adult  Iguana 
voluntarily  entering  the  shallow  marine 
waters  near  those  cliffs  and  appearing  to 
enjoy  passively  floating  in  the  shallow,  calm 


seawaters.  A.  H.  also  observed  Iguana 
diving  into  the  ocean  when  approached. 
Iguana  was  also  common  in  forested  areas 
of  Big  Swan  and  was  regularly  seen  in  open 
areas  around  the  naval  base  and  associated 
old  structures  left  by  the  Americans. 
Barbour  (1914)  reported  this  iguana  from 
“Swan  Island”  (as  I.  delicatissinia  Lauren- 
ti,  1768),  but  gave  no  habitat  information. 
Moyne  (1938:  82)  stated  “Land  iguanas  are 
far  more  numerous  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them  [on  the  Swan  Islands],  even  on 
Galapagos,  and  are  so  indifferent  to  human 
approach  that  they  can  easily  be  seized  by 
the  tail.”  Lowe  (1911)  and  Moyne  (1938) 
provided  photographs  of  Swan  Island 
Iguana  in  their  natural  habitats.  Because 
of  their  Convention  on  International  Trade 
in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora  (CITES)  classification,  and  our  lack 
of  permits,  the  geographic  origin  of  these 
iguanas  could  not  be  studied  using  molec¬ 
ular  methods. 

Leiocephalidae 

Leiocephalus  varius  Garman  (1887) 

This  species  (Fig.  18)  appears  to  be  a 
rather  recent  introduction  to  Big  Swan 
Island  from  tlie  Cayman  Islands.  It  was  first 
reported  from  “Swan  Islands”  by  Schwartz 
and  Thomas  (1975:  128),  who  called  it 
Leiocephalus  carinatus  varius  (McCranie, 
2017  suggested  elevating  L.  varius  to  the 
species  level).  Leiocephalus  varius  is  other¬ 
wise  endemic  to  Grand  Cayman  Island.  The 
first  individuals  to  collect  tliis  species  on  the 
Swan  Islands  were  two  researchers  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  DC  in 
February  1974  (USNM  494801-08, 
570244).  Ferrari,  in  Sandoval  et  al.  (2007), 
reported  this  population  as  '"Sceloporus 
spp.”  Individuals  of  Leiocephalus  on  Big 
Swan  show  little  fear  of  humans,  even  to  the 
extent  that,  in  J.  R.  M.’s  opinion,  a  person 
had  to  step  over  a  lizard  for  fear  of  stepping 
on  it  while  walking  around  the  naval  base. 
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Figure  18.  Leiocephalus  varius  (MCZ  R-191 123).  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 


These  lizards  also  freely  moved  in  and  out  of 
oecupied  buildings  of  the  naval  base  without 
showing  eoneem  for  tlie  humans  in  the 
buildings.  They  are  abundant  on  Big  Swan 
in  both  edificarian  and  nonedificarian  open 
and  forested  situations.  We  did  not  see  any 
of  these  lizards,  whieh  are  so  obvious  on  Big 
Swan,  on  our  short  time  on  Little  Swan 
Island.  Several  Big  Swan  specimens  were 
collected  (MCZ  "R-191072,  191122-23, 
191131-35,  191137-39,  191155-64). 

Teiformata 

Teiidae 

Ameiva  fuliginosa  (Cope,  1892) 

McCranie  and  Gotte  (2015)  discussed  the 
collecting  history'  and  taxonomic  status  of 
this  species,  which  was  apparently  long  ago 
extiq^ated  from  the  Swan  Islands.  We  did 
not  see  any  evidence  of  its  occurrence  on 
the  Swan  Islands  in  December  2012. 
Fortunately,  a  popidation  of  what  is  appar¬ 
ently  this  species  still  occurs  on  Isla  de 
Providencia,  Colombia  (see  Fig.  6  and  front 
cover  illustration  in  McCranie  and  Ciotte, 
2015). 


Snakes 

Alethinophidia 

Dipsadidae 

Cubophis  brooksi  (Barbour,  1914) 

This  snake  is  endemic  to  Little  Swtui 
Island,  where  it  remains  rarelv  collected. 
McCranie  (2011)  could  only  find  five 
specimens  (all  females)  in  all  the  museums 
where  he  examined  Honduran  snake  col¬ 
lections.  However,  Moyme  (1938:  84)  stated 
that  they  “caught  several  black  snakes 
{Alsophis  ang^ulifer  brooksi^  on  Little 
Swan  and  placed  them  in  the  Natural 
History'  Museum,  London  (BMNH)  collec¬ 
tion.  J.  R.  M.  did  not  e.xamine  those 
specimens  for  his  2011  work.  Me  did  not 
see  Cubophis  on  our  one  morning  on  Little 
Swan  Island.  Two  researchers  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  MWshington,  spent 
2  days  on  Little  Swan  Island  during 
F’ebniaiy  1974,  also  without  collecting  a 
Cubophis.  Curiously,  Barbour  (1914)  did 
not  report  any  field  notes  on  Cubophis 
from  C.  Nelson,  the  collector  of  the  type 
series.  McCranie  (2011)  reported  that  one 
adult  female  (UNAH  3839)  w^as  stretched 
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Figure  19.  Epictia  magnamaculata  (MCZ  R-191117).  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 


out  on  a  tree  root  in  a  limestone  rock  hole 
in  May  1997. 

Scolecophidia 

Leptotyphlopidae 

Epictia  magnamaculata  (Taylor,  1940) 

This  threadsnake  (Fig.  19)  appears  com¬ 
mon  in  termite  nests  on  Big  Swan  Island 
(MCZ  R-1921 17-19),  but  we  did  not  see 
any  Epictia  in  any  other  habitats.  A  concern 
for  this  tiny  snake  on  Big  Swan  is  that 
personnel  from  the  naval  base  would  make 
daily  collections  of  five  to  sLx  termite  nests  to 
burn  in  their  sleeping  quarters  in  an  effort 
to  drive  out  mosquitos.  This  daily  event  is 
certainly  killing  numerous  individuals  of  this 
tiny  Epictia.  McCranie  and  Hedges  (2016) 
provided  moq^hological  and  molecular  data 
demonstrating  that  E.  magnamaculata  is  the 
correct  name  for  the  Epictia  on  tlie  Swan 
Islands.  McCranie  (2011)  had  previously 
identified  the  Swan  Island  population  as  E. 
magnamaculata  solely  on  the  basis  of 
moq:)hological  data.  This  species  is  restrict¬ 
ed  to  and  occurs  on  many  Caribbean  islands 
throughout  its  large  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  (McCranie  and  Hedges,  2016);  thus,  it 


has  a  unique  geographical  distributional 
pattern  among  all  reptiles.  Barbour  (1914: 
324)  reported  this  species  from  tlie  Swan 
Islands  (as  Leptotijphlops  albifrons  [Wagler, 
1824]),  where  it  was  “common  there  and 
found  in  the  leaf  mould  of  the  forest”  and 
that  “it  is  often  seen  in  broad  day  light 
crawling  about  in  paths  and  clearings” 
(from  G.  Nelson’s  1912  field  notes). 

Turtles 

Cryptodira 

Cheloniidae 

Caretta  caretta  (Linnaeus,  1758  [in  part]) 

The  neurocranium  of  a  Caretta  from  Big 
Swan  Island  is  in  the  USNM  collection 
(USNM  220768)  and  Lowe  (1911,  as 
Thallassochelijs  caretta)  provided  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  Caretta  possibly  from  the  Swan 
Islands  (see  Lowe,  1911:  32).  Lowe  (1911) 
also  reported  that  this  sea  turtle  occasionally 
nested  on  Big  Swan.  We  did  not  see  this 
turtle  during  our  trip.  Two  elder,  longtime 
residents  of  Guanaja  Island  (the  closest  land 
area  to  the  Swan  Islands)  in  the  Honduran 
Bay  Islands  told  J.R.M.  (September  2012) 
that  this  species  is  now  rarely  seen  in  that 
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Figure  20.  Eretmochelys  imbricata  from  offshore  of  Big  Swan  Island.  Photo  by  J.  R.  M. 


area  compared  with  when  tliey  were  young 
men.  We  suggest  that  C.  caretta  has  also 
decreased  in  abundance  around  the  Swan 
Islands. 

Chelonia  mydas  (Linnaeus,  1758  [in  part]) 

Lowe  (1911,  as  Chelone  miclas)  men¬ 
tioned  that  this  marine  turtle  occasionally 
nested  on  Big  Swan  Island.  We  did  not  get  a 
glimpse  of  this  marine  turtle  on  our  visit, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  no  Swan  Island 
specimens  exist  in  any  museum. 

Eretmochelys  imbricata  (Linnaeus,  1766 

[in  part]) 

Lowe  (1911)  also  wrote  that  this  marine 
turtle  occasionally  nested  on  Big  Swan 
Island.  A  diver  from  the  lobster  boat  tliat 
took  us  to  Little  Swan  Island  caught  an  adult 
female  Eretmochelys  and  gave  it  to  us  to 
photograph  (Fig.  20).  lie  caught  the  turtle 
on  the  sea  bottom  next  to  a  coral  reef  off  the 
northeastern  shore  of  Big  Swan  Island. 

DISCUSSION 

Our  update  of  the  reptile  fauna  of  the 
Swan  Islands  demonstrates  the  importance 


of  audior(s)  of  a  faunal  list  having  first-hiuid 
field  exjDerience  wdth  the  species  and  area 
about  which  they  are  writing.  All  previous 
species  lists  on  the  Swan  Island  reptiles  were 
by  author(s)  with  no  personal  experience  on 
these  islands.  Only  Lister  (1976a,  1976b), 
however,  did  base  his  study  of  niche 
expansion  in  anoles  on  field  observTitions 
conducted  on  Big  Sw^an.  Therefore,  species 
list  and  field  notes  in  tliis  article  are  the  first 
ever  published  by  autliors  wiio  have  done 
fieldwork  on  die  species  on  this  list. 

Our  natural  histoiT  obseiwations,  mostlv 
on  Big  Swan  Island,  indicate  that  manv' 
changes  in  the  island’s  reptilian  fauna  and 
the  abundance  of  some  species  hav^e  oc¬ 
curred  between  1912  and  2012.  Twx)  of  the 
four  SvvTin  Island  endemic  reptilian  species 
(S.  exsul,  N.  nelsoui)  appear  to  remain  as 
common  today  as  in  1912.  One  species 
{Aristeliioer  nelsoui)  currently  has  drasticallv 
lower  population  numbers  dian  during  1912, 
and  another  species  {Cnboplus  brooksi) 
remains  as  poorK'  known  now  as  it  was 
during  1912.  Three  introduced  lizard  spe¬ 
cies  that  were  not  present  during  1912 
currently  occur  on  the  islands  {H.  fremitus, 
H.  mabouia,  Leiocephalus  varitis).  The 
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populations  of  H.  frenatns  have  apparently 
driven  the  formerly  “extremely  common”  A. 
nehoni  populations  to  the  brink  of  extinc¬ 
tion.  Another  change  over  the  past  century  is 
that  S.  exsul  was  not  found  on  Big  Swan 
Island  in  1912,  but  was  present  in  a  1974 
survey  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(USNM  494672-76,  494678-748),  and  was 
common  on  that  island  during  our  2012  visit. 

As  in  all  odier  parts  of  Honduras,  the 
Honduran  governmental  agency  (IGF;  In¬ 
stitute  Nacional  de  Conservacion  y  Desarrol- 
lo  Forestal,  Areas  Protegidas  y  Vida  Silvestre, 
Tegucigalpa)  assigned  with  protecting  the 
countiy  ’s  natural  resources  has  shown  no 
interest  in  helping  protect  those  natural 
resources  on  the  Swan  Islands.  Two  tilings 
those  IGF  personnel  should  do  is  implement 
a  plan  to  eradicate  tlie  feral  cat  population  on 
Big  Swan  Island,  and  to  act  toward  having 
those  naval  base  personnel  restrict  access  to 
both  islands  by  lobster  fishermen  whose  main 
purpose  in  visiting  the  islands  is  to  capture 
and  kill  the  GITES -listed  Iguana  for  a  source 
of  protein.  All  that  inaction,  despite  the  Swan 
Islands  being  designated  as  a  Marine  Nation¬ 
al  Park  (Reserva  Marina  Islas  del  Gisne;  see 
Gruz,  2008),  which  also  includes  the  land 
areas  and  their  terrestrial-arboreal  faunal 
residents.  Therefore,  although  diese  islands 
are  part  of  a  national  park  (see  McGranie, 
2011,  2017;  McGranie  and  Kohler,  2015),  the 
park  designation  is  in  reality  only  a  “paper 
park”  in  its  truest  meaning.  “Natural  re¬ 
source  protection”  on  Big  Swan  Island 
ostensibly  comes  from  the  Honduran  Naval 
Base  Headquarters  that  restricts  access  to 
that  island,  but  apparently  only  to  foreigners, 
including  biologists  wanting  to  study  parts  of 
that  island  s  fauna.  As  a  result  of  those  lobster 
fishermen’s  illegal  raids,  the  populations  of 
Iguana  on  the  islands  can  no  longer  be  said  to 
be  “numerous”  or  “indifferent  to  human 
approach”  as  written  by  Moyne  (1938:  82). 

Natural  resources  protection  on  Little 
Swan  Island  comes  from  the  island  itself. 
Little  Swan  Island  consists  of  forested, 
ragged-edged  cliffs  that  entirely  cover  the 


island,  leaving  it  difficult  to  access  and  unfit 
for  human  habitation  and  domesticated 
livestock.  Its  topography  also  makes  Little 
Swan  Island  unsuitable  for  agriculture.  The 
two  islands’  isolation  is  also  helpful  in 
deterring  the  harmful  effects  of  tourism 
seen  in  many  locations  around  tlie  world. 
We  hope  that  this  isolation  will  be  sufficient 
to  protect  the  biodiversity  remaining  on 
these  islands  for  future  generations. 
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APPENDIX 

The  following  material  was  posted  bv  Alexis 
Harrison  on  the  website  Anole  Annals  (http;/A\'\v'w. 
anoleannals.org/)  and  is  reprinted  here  with  some 
material  omitted. 

The  Swan  Islands,  three  tinv  ontcroppings  of 
petrified  reef  jntting  ont  of  the  othen\ise  open  stretch 
of  w'ater  betw'een  (inba,  the  (hwman  Islands,  and 
Honduras,  hold  one  of  the  least-known  populations  of 
Anolis  in  the  Caribbean.  A  \isit  b\'  George  Nelson  in 
1912  established  that  anoles  are  present  on  both  the 
larger  (freat  Sw'an  Island  (larger  is  a  relatixe  term — 
the  entire  island  is  about  5.5  knr)  and  Little  Swan 
(w'hich  is  about  half  that  size).  The  specimens 
collected  bv  Nelson  w^ere  later  examined  b\^  Barbonr 
at  the  Mnsenm  of  Gomparatixe  Zoologx^  at  Hanard 
and  fonnd  to  be  closelv  related  to  /\.  .SY/g/r/' — the\'  weix' 
designated  as  a  species,  v\.  nelsoni,  notable  mainb  for 
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its  oxcoptioiuilly  large  si/,('.  Tlu'v  wt'H'  latc'r  r(‘l(‘gatc(l 
to  a  siibspocu's  of  A.  sa^rei  hv  kuil)al. 

Aside  h'oni  a  \  isit  by  Brad  Lister  in  tlu'  ('arl\  I97()s, 
tlu'  anoles  ol  tlu'  Swan  Islands  lui\('  Ixhmi  k'lt  in 
relative  peaee  by  anolologists.  Aliat  is,  until  last 
Dc'er'inbr'r,  wIkmi  I  joiiual  a  tc'ain  inelnding  |onatlian 
Losos,  Handy  MeCIranie,  and  Lc'o  N’akk's  Oix'llana  that 
set  ont  to  \isit  tlu*  Swan  Islands  to  k'arn  inon*  about 
this  nnsterions  nu'inber  of  the'  anok'  elan. 

(Getting  to  the  Swan  Islands  turns  ont  to  bc'  nmeh 
easic'f  said  than  done.  Tiu'  island  has  bt'en  uninhabited 
for  (k'eadc'S,  exec'pt  for  a  handful  of  rotating  nieinb('rs 
of  the  I  londnran  Naw  w  ho  are  stationc'd  there'  to  keep 
drug  smugglers  from  using  the  island  as  a  w'a\-  station. 
The  only  way  to  contaet  the'  island  is  bv  radio,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Honduran  Navy.  The  only  waiv  to 
reach  the  island  is  bv  chartering  a  prix  ate  plane  or  boat. 
.\nd  ge'tting  permission  to  fly  there  rc'cjuirc'd  a  w'cek  of 
wTaugling  with  the  authorities  in  La  (]eiba,  Honduras. 
With  the  help  of  local  contacts  in  the  police  and  the 
inten  ention  of  a  lawAer,  w'e  w^ere  ultimateK  able  to  get 
the  iK'cessarx'  permission,  first  from  the  head  of  the 
armed  forces  for  all  of  Honduras,  and  then  by  the 
heads  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Naw,  respcctiv'cK'. 
Once  we  had  permission,  w^e  managed  to  charter  a 
small  plane  to  the  island,  stocked  up  on  rice,  beans, 
w'atcr,  and  batteries  (the  islands  have  no  electricih  or 
running  water),  and  w'ere  readx'  to  go  (minus  Jonathan, 
w  ho  couldn’t  last  ont  the  wait  for  permits  and  had  to 
return  to  the  U.S.  to  grade  final  papers. 


Big  Swan  Island 


Sican  Island  from  the  Air.  Photo  hij  Alr.xis  Harrison. 


Onr  first  \i('W'  ol  the  island  from  th('  air  rescaled 
nigged  cliffs  and  o[)en  beaches,  dense  (orc'st,  and 
deeasing  buildings  osergrossn  bs  segetation.  We 
landed  on  th('  gras.s)  rnnss’as  that  dominates  at  least 
a  (|uartc'r  ol  the  area  ol  the  larger  island  and  ssc're 
gre('ted  bs’  sc'sen  armed  iiK'inbers  ol  tlu*  Honduran 
Nasx  and  one  friendls’  dog.  I  )espite  the  guns,  tlu'  Nas  s 
ss'as  s'ers  ssx'Icoming  and  helpinlls'  carried  mans  ol  onr 
supplic's  to  the'  main  camp,  svIk'H'  th('y  had  barracks 
and  a  kitclu'ii,  and  ss'Ik'ix'  ssx'  conk!  ss'ork  at  an  indoor 
picnic  tabk'  and  could  pitch  onr  tc'iits.  Alh'r  some' 
minimal  unpacking  and  se'tting  up,  ss'C'  s('t  oil  to  g('t  a 
feel  for  the  island. 

The  forests  in  tlie  ce'iitc'r  of  tlu'  island  are'  elark  anel 
elense.  \\’alking  sheirt  elistances  take's  a  long  time',  as 
yem  ssx'ave  threiugh  inte'ilaceel  branche's,  sine's,  anel 
spieler  ssebs.  The  e)ccasie)nal  clearing  is  full  eif  thick, 
Hemrishing  segetatie)n,  sometinu's  inneicnejus  sine's 
ce)sereel  in  purple  ffeisscrs,  sometimes  ss'ith  fe'atlu'n 
s  ines  hieling  neeelle-shaq)  he)e)keel  thorns.  Later,  ss  Ik'H 
my  arms  anel  legs  starteel  te)  ssscll  ss  ith  painful  blisters, 
I  rcalizeel  that  the  forests  sscre  alse)  see'eleel  ssith 
poisouss'ooel. 

The  eelges  of  the  islanel  alternate  betss'cen 
crumbling  jaggeel  cliffs  anel  empts  stretches  of  Iseach. 
The  cliffs  heiuseel  resielent  pe)pnlatie)ns  eif  gree'ii 
iguanas,  in  much  greater  nuinbers  than  in  the  interie)r 
of  the  island.  Wlien  appreiacheel,  these  griz/.leel 
creatures  eliel  ne)t  hesitate  te)  elise  into  the  e)cean 
anel  te)  .sss'im  unelcns’ater  ass'as  from  the  she)re.  The 
iguanas  shareel  the  shore  ss'ith  abunelant  curls -taileel 
lizarels,  ss'he)  also  e)ccurrcel  ansvshere  e)n  the  islauel 
ss'here  there  ss'as  a  break  in  the  s  egetation.  The  islanel 
is  alse)  home  to  an  endemic  species  of  agouti  H  sasv 
these  shv  re)elent.s  tssice,  ssiiik'  sitting  epu'etls  e)bsers- 
ing  the  behasie)r  e)f  ane)les)  anel  a  large'  ne'stiinj; 
pe)pnlation  of  bre)ss’n  be)e)bies.  Magnificent  frigate- 
birels  e)ften  flesv  overhe'ael,  but  lU'ser  see'ine'el  to  ge't 
te)e)  ck)se  te)  the  lanel. 

Unfe)rtunatels ,  seweral  intre)ehieeel  spe'cies  hase  alse) 
gaine'el  a  toehokl  here.  I  sasv  rats  running  through  the' 
brush  are)unel  the'  buiklings  a  couple'  time's.  Ms 
ce)mpanions  obse'n  e'el  se'scral  cats  pre)ssiiug  the'  are'a 
at  night.  Anel  the'  ss  alls  e)f  the'  bniklings  se'eme'el  to  he)kl 
an  ciulk'ss  snppls  of  house'  ge'ckos.  It  se'e'ine'el. 
hosse'se'r,  that  all  of  the'se'  spe'cie's  sse're'  k'ss  e'onnuon 
in  the'  islanel's  inte'iior. 
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Anolis  sagx'i  nelsoiii  from  Great  Swan  Island.  Photo 
hi/  Alc.xis  Harrison. 

In  a  previous  post,  I  detailed  the  trip  to  Sw'an 
Island  and  our  initial  impressions.  But  now^  for  the 
important  stuff.  The  most  abundant  animals  on  the 
island  vv'ere  the  anoles.  Thev'  could  be  found  on  the 
beach,  in  the  forest,  on  the  buildings,  on  the  hammock 
w^here  w^e  napped  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon. 
This  abundance  w'as  not  immediately  apparent,  as  the 
anoles  seemed  rather  sh)'  and  tended  to  hide  w'hen  I 
approached.  Yet,  if  I  sat  still  for  a  few  minutes,  anoles 
would  start  descending  from  the  treetops  and  soon 
there  seemed  to  be  an  anole  on  even'  branch. 


Dciclaj)  of  A.  sa//rei  nclsoni  from  Great  Swan  Island. 
Photo  by  Alexis  Harrison. 


M\  immediate'  impression  was  that  the'se  anoles  did 
not  “feel”  like'  tvpical  A.  sa^rei.  The'v  were'  light  in 
ce)le)ratie)n  w'hen  calm,  me)re  like  A.  cristatelhis  than  A. 
sa/^rei.  Their  e'vx's  w'e're'  markeel  like  /V.  sa/i^rei,  but  they 


w'crc'  larger  anel  elarker.  Fe'inalcs  seemed  simikir  in 
size'  te)  /V.  sa/p~ei  that  I  hav'c  seen  elsewhere,  but  the 
males  w'cre'  (much)  larger.  This  prone)nnce'el  se.xnal 
dinu)rphi.sm  is  ce)nsistent  w'ith  the  pattern  in  the* 
anejles  e)f  the  Lesser  Antilles,  w'here  sexual  elime)r- 
phism  is  exaggerated  e)n  single-species  islands.  Final!)', 
the  elew'lap  e)f  the  anoles  eni  Sw'an  Island  w'ere  much 
elarker  than  w'hat  I  think  e)f  as  tvpical  A.  .sr/gre/ 
elevv'laps,  anel  eliel  ne)t  hav'e'  the  tvpical  tvvx)  elistinctive 
ce)le)r.s,  reel  and  vellenv',  but  graded  from  a  lighter 
margin  to  a  elarker  center  graelnally. 


The  anoles  on  Svv'an  Islanel  vv^ere  also  elifferent  from 
“tvpical"  A.  sagx’i  in  their  bc'havior.  Mv  general 
impression  vvxis  that  thev  vv'ere  more  shv  e)f  people. 
W'hen  threateneel,  thev  nearlv  alvv'avs  ran  up  into  the 
cane)py,  rather  than  tenvarel  the  ground  or  are)nnel  their 
perch.  Males  elisplaveel  their  devv'laps  relativelv 
infreepientlv.  Finallv',  I  e)b.seiveel  them  using  a  bre)ad 
range  e)f  perches.  Males  cspccialb'  used  broad 
horizontal  perches  in  the  canopv  of  trees  in  addition 
to  lovv'er  vertical  perclu's. 

Mv  first  two  posts  reported  on  how  we  got  to  the 
Swan  Islands  and  what  we  found  on  (freat  Swan, 
especiallv  the  anoles.  But  after  5  davs  on  the  island, 
vv'e  had  given  up  hope  of  crossing  the  strait  to  Little 
Svv'an  Island.  The  navy  on  the  island  had  no  boat. 
Tlu'  channel  betvv'een  the  islands,  although  narrow, 
was  deep  and  earned  a  substantial  current.  From  the 
air,  it  appeared  that  there'  vv'ere  no  sandv  beaches  on 
vv'hich  to  land,  onlv  jagged  rocks  bev'ond  the  jagged 
r('('f. 
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1  luit  altc'nioon,  wv  wcmx'  surprised  to  lu'ur  tlu' 
sound  of  a  motor.  From  tlu'  top  of  the  dilapidat'd 
radio  tower,  souK'oue  spott'd  a  small  boat  headed  for 
the  island.  It  turned  out  to  he  a  lobster  boat,  lu'ach'd 
baek  to  the  mainland  ot  llondnras  aftc'r  sc'NX'ral  wc'eks 
eolU'eting  lobsters  offshore'.  Thc'\  were'  steeppinir  at 
Sw'an  Islanel  te)  re'plenish  tlie'ir  snppK'  e)f  plantains  anel 
rainwater.  With  a  little'  haggliniJi;,  we'  wx're'  able'  te) 
pe'rseiade  the  eaptain  te)  tern  ns  e)\e'r  te)  Little'  Swan 
the'  newt  ela\'  anel  pick  ns  up  again  se'\e'ral  he)nrs  later! 


Heading  to  the  Lobster  Boat 


We  arranged  to  lea\e  the  nc.\t  me)rning  at  6  a.m. 
The  me)rning  came  and  w'c  packed  e)nr  gear  anel  w'ent 
te)  wait  at  the  de)ck.  Twx)  men  heaek'd  fre)m  the  boat  to 
the  .she)re  in  rickets -le)e)king  fiberglass  eane)es  and  w'e 
piled  in:  three  in  one  eaneoe  anel  two  in  the  e)ther. 
HaneK  and  I  w'ere  sitting  in  the  cane)e  with  three  and  I 
was  a  little  nene)n.s.  The  lip  e)f  the  cane)e  seemeel 
awfnlK  cle)S('  te)  the  w  ater  line  anel  the  surf  wxis  high 

,  ex 

ene)ngh  to  be)nnee  iis  are)nnd.  But  the  .saile)r  paelelling 
ns  back  seeme'el  nnce)ncerned,  se)  aw'a\  we  w'cnt. 

We  made  it  abe)nt  halfwas'  te)  the'  be)at  be'fe)re'  a  w'a\  e 
came'  up  te)  the’  lip  e)f  the  eane)e  anel  pe)nre'el  in.  Within 
meenu'iits  the'  eane)e  hael  elisappe'areel  be'iie'ath  ns  anel 
wx'  wx'ix’  be)bbing  in  the’  wxite’r  a  ee)nple  Inmelreel  feet 
fre)m  sheetx'.  i\f\'  first  the)nght  wxis  that  mv  eanu'ra  wxis 
ge)ing  te)  get  wx’t;  the  .se’ee)nel  the)nght  wxis  that  it  is  harel 
te)  tix'ael  wxite’r  in  hiking  be)e)ts.  f  trie'd  te)  he)lel  m\' 
backpack  e)\er  the’  wxite’r  wink’  wx’  wxiitexl  feir  the' 
sc’cemel  eaneie’  te)  ee)nu’  e)\x'r.  I  wxis  able'  te)  te)s.s  m\  bag 
inte)  the'  eane)e’,  tlii'ii  wx’  lu’lel  e)n  te)  the'  siek'  e)l  the' 
eane)e  and  wx'ix’  te)wx’el  baek  te)  the’  .she)re'.  The'  eetlu'r 
eane)('  anel  HaneK's  rake'  stasexl  e)n  the’  be)tte)m  e)f  the’ 
e)ee'an. 

Onr  ne.x't  attx’inpt  te)  ix'ac'h  the'  be)at  wxis  sne'ee'sslnl. 
This  time,  wx’  nse'el  tlnxx'  eanoe’s.  The*  eaptain  of  the' 


beiat  WXIS  alse)  able'  te)  finel  tliix'e’  life’  jae'kx’ts  te)  se’iiel 
ak)ng,  just  in  ease’. 


The  erew'  e)f  the  be)at  wxis  packing  np  the’ir 
hammocks  wiicn  wx'  came  abeiarel.  The’  beiat  wxis 
small — pe’iiiaps  50  feet  in  k’ngth — but  it  hemse’el 
elozens  of  men.  f  eonkln’t  count  them  all.  There’  wx’ix’ 
definitely  over  30.  The\  wx'ix’  seated  on  the  stowx’el 
canoes,  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  stacks  of  owgen  tanks 
that  lineel  the  elcek.  1  gathe’rcd  that  thc\'  wx’ix’ 
emplosx'd  in  dising  to  colk^ct  lobster  bs  hand.  Tlu's 
ssx’re  enrions  and  hospitable,  and  offereel  ns  coffee'  anel 
breakfast  ssiiile  ss'e  chnggeel  oser  tossxirel  Little  Sssxin. 


Wlu’n  \sx’  ix'ae'lu'el  the  e'elge'  of  the'  rei'f  that 
snrronnels  fattk’  Swan,  wx'  onex'  again  eiimbexl  into 
canoe's  (with  life  jae'ke'ts!)  anel  staite'el  paelelling  teiwxirel 
sheiix'.  We’  hael  te)  paeklk'  are)nnel  a  bit  te)  finel  an 
e)pe'ning  in  the  rex'f  .se)  wx’  e'e)nkl  get  eie)se'  te)  the  .she)re’. 
.Anel  sse  ge)t  a  bit  wx't  again  at  the'  sheeix',  wiie’re  the’  e)nls 
e)ptie)n  was  to  jump  e)nt  anel  .scramble'  np  jnmbk'd 
be)nkk'rs.  fhit  wx'  maek'  it!  The'  se'areii  for  me)re'  re'ptiles 
anel  amphibians  e'eimine'iK'e'el. 
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Little  Swan  seemed  much  like  Big  Swan,  except 
perhaps  more  ruggt'd  and  difficult  to  navigate.  Great 
gashes  in  the  rock  necessitated  frequent  climbing,  in 
and  out  of  small  gardens  where  detritus  had  gathered 
and  loveK'  trees  had  taken  root.  These  cool  retreats 
were  where  I  found  the  anoles  of  Little  Swan. 


A)ioli.s  sagrei  nelsoni  on  Little  Swan  Island.  Photo  hv 
Ale.xis  Harrison 

And  what  anoles  they  were!  ShockingK'  colored 
with  bright  yellow-bine  stripes  running  the  length  of 
their  body.  Like  the  anoles  of  Great  Swan,  thev  w'ere 
large  and  highly  dimorphic.  Unlike  the  anoles  of  Ch'eat 
Swan,  they  were  found  on  rocks  and  tended  to  run 
down  into  cracks  in  the  rocks  to  hide,  not  up.  They 
were  less  shy  and  easier  to  catch  than  the  anoles  on 
Great  Swan.  Their  dew'laps  w'ere  also  different  in 
coloration:  they  were  a  solid  light  xellow-orange 
studded  with  light  scales.  1  had  less  opportunih'  to 
obsetA'e  these  anoles,  since  our  time  on  Little  Swan 
was  limited  and  the  priorih  was  collecting.  Ilowex  cr,  I 
am  quite  coininced  that  the  populations  on  the  L\o 
islands  are  distinct  enough  that  I  could  easiK'  tell  on 
sight  from  which  island  an  indixidual  originated. 
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Photo  hij  Alexis  Harrison. 


Heading  Home 

rlic  time  to  (K'part  ani\'C(l  hut  the  pilot  (lid  not. 
Our  hairs  wore  packed;  spcciiiKMis,  hot  i  li\(“  and  in 
toniialin,  were  carcInIK  stow’cal  in  l)a<r.s  within  l)o.\cs 
and  ho.\('s  w'itliin  hau;.s.  W'c  at(‘  hrcaklast  and  hc<ran 
watcliinsr  the  .sk\  lor  tlu*  plain'.  1'cn  o’clock  a. in. 
arri\('d  and  no  plane.  NOon  came  and  w'c  ate  lunch 
(jiiickk'  in  case  wo  had  to  lca\'c  (jnickh .  iiy  3;()0  in  the 
altc'rnoon,  wc  dccidc'd  the*  pilot  could  not  ^ct  ns  hack 
before  dark,  and  thcrc'forc  wusn’t  coininir.  W'o  had  no 
w'av  to  contact  tlu'  inainland  and  no  w’a\’  to  know'  w  hy 
the  pilot  had  not  appc'an'd.  Was  it  had  weather.'^ 
Mechanical  prohlcins  w'ith  the  plane?  Had  he 
forgotten?  The  possihilih  of  hitching  a  rich'  home  on 
a  fishing  hoat  wars  discnssc'd.  I  woiuk'red  w'heix'  tlie 
sole  w'oinan  on  such  a  hoat  would  go  to  tlu'  hathrooni. 
W'c  nnpackc'd  onr  sleeping  hags  and  erossed  onr 
fingers. 


Bao  o’  laiuiiias. 


Salvation! 

The  nc'.xt  morning  w’as  bright  and  clear,  and  we 
again  ate  breakfast  and  settled  in  to  watch  the  sk\  to 
the  w'est.  Around  (S:0()  a.m.  we  heard  the*  distant  hum 
of  a  motor.  A  few  minntes  latc'r  the  plane  came  into 
\iew!  We  cartc'd  out  snpplit's  to  the  airstrip,  loaded  np 
onr  snpplic's,  and  wa\('d  goodhxe  to  th('  Swan  Islands. 


Aftc'r  6  hours  exploring  Little  Swan,  the  hoat 
rc'tnrned  as  promised  and  wc  gatlK'iX'd  on  tlu'  rocks  to 
wait  for  onr  canoc's.  We  mack'  it  to  th('  hoat  w'ithont 
incident  and  with  a  great  feeling  of  aceomplishment 
and  also  pk'asant  fatigue  and  hnng('r.  Tlu'  cook 
pre.s('nt('d  ns  with  a  gourmet  lunch  of  fried  lohstc'r 
and  ric(',  and  tlu'  cix'w'  brought  out  a  .sea  turtle'  tlu'\ 
had  captnix'd  for  ns  to  see.  Tlu'x  had  also  eolk-etx'd  a 
sack  of  gix'cn  iguanas  sonu'wlu'ix'  along  tlu'  wa\',  and 
th('\'  wx're  In'ing  hntclK'iX'd  in  tlu'  hack  of  the  hoat, 
pix'snmahK'  for  diniK'r.  W'lu'n  wx'  k'ft  tlu'  hoat  to 
return  to  Big  Swan,  I  was  pix'sc'iitc'd  with  a  plastic  hag 
full  of  lohsk'r  tails  on  icx'  for  ns  to  ('at  for  onr  dimu'r.  It 
w'as  the  most  delicious  food  I  could  ix'inemhe'r  ('ating 
in  ages. 
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